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ap old song, made by an aged old pate, 
dfan old worshipful gentleman who had a great estate, 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate, 
ind an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate. 
With an old study fill’d full of learned old books, 
With an old reverend chaplain, you might know him by 

his looks, : 
With an old buttery-hatch worn quite off the hooks, 
And an old kitchen that maintained half-a-dozen old 


cooks, 
, Like an old courtier, &c. 
+ Old Song. 
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There is no species of humour in which 
ihe English mere excel, than that which 
consists in caricaturing and giving ludicrous 
wppellations, or nick-names.. In this way 
they have whimsically designated, notmerely 
individuals, but nations; and in their fond- 
uss for pushing a joke, have not spared 
ten themselves. ©ne would think, that in 
pronifying itself, a nation would be apt to 
Wictute something grand, heroic, and ‘im- 
joing ; but it is characteristic of the pecu- 
ir humour of the English, and their love 
it what is blunt, comic, and familiar, that 
ey have embodied their national oddities 
in the figure ofa sturdy, corpulent old 
blow, with a thrée-cornered hat, red waist- 
coat, leather breeches, and stout oaken 
tudgel. Thus they have taken a singular 
delight in exhibiting their most private foi- 
bles in a laughable point of view, and have 
been so successful in their delineations, that 
here isscarcely a being in actual existence 
nore absolutely present to the public mind, 
thin that eccentric personage, John Bull. 
Perhaps the continued contemplation of 
lhe character thus drawn of them, has con- 
iributed to fix it upon the nation ; and thus 
bo give reality to what at first may have 
ken painted in a great measure from the 
imagination. Men are apt to acquire pe- 
tliarities that are continually ascribed to 
them. The common orders of English 
mm wonderfully captivated with the beau 
ideal they have formed of John.Bull, and 
deavour to act up to the broad caricature 
it is perpetually before their eyes. Un- 
lnckily, they sontetimes make their boasted 
bull-ism an apology for their prejudice or 
ness; and this I have especially no- 
lied among those truly home-bred and 
aine sons of the soil, who have never 
grated: beyond the sound of. Bow-bells. 
ltoae of these should be a little uncouth in 
ech; and apt to say impertinent truths, 
¢ confesses that he is a real John Bull, 
med always speaks his mind. If he now 
aad then flies into an unreasonable burst of 
= Brasion about trifles, he observes, that John 
_ BBall is a choleric old blade, but then his 
“Msion is over in a moment, and he bears 
cum Balice. If he betray a coarseness of 
5: Mammtate, and an insensibility to foreign refine- 
OS mats, he thanks heaven for his ignorance 




















































for frippery and nicknacks. His very prone. | 
ness to be gulled by strangers, and to pay’ 
extravagantly for absurditics, is excused| 
under the plea of munificence—for John is! 
always more generous than wise. Thus, 
under the name of John Bull, he will con-| 
trive to, argue every fault into a merit, and, 
frankly. convict himself of being the honest-| 
est fellow in existence. . 


Howeyer the character may have suited 
in the first instance therefore, it has gra-| 
dually adapted itself to the nation, or, ra-| 
ther, they have adapted themselves to each 
other ; and a stranger who wishes to study 
English peculiarities, may gather much va- 
luable information from the innumerable 
portraits of John Bull, as exhibited in the 
windows of the caricature shops. Still, 
howeyer, he is one of those fertile humour- 
ists, that are continually throwing out new 
traits, and presenting different aspects from 
different points of view; and often as he 
has been described, I cannot resist the 
temptation to give a slight sketch of him, 
such as he has met my eye. 


John Bull, to all appearance, is a plain, 
downright, matter-of-fact fellow, with much 





less of poetry about him than rich prose. 
There is little romance in his nature, but a 
vast deal of strong natural feeling. He 
excels in ‘humour, more than in wit; is 
jolly, rather than gay; melancholy, rather 
than morose ; can easily be moved to a aud- 
den tear, or surprised into a broad laugh ; 
but he loathes sentiment, and has no turn 
for light pleasantry. He is a boon com- 
panion, if you allow him to have his hu- 
mour, and talk about himself; and_ he will 





stand by a friend in a quarrel, with life and 
purse, however soundly he may be cud- 
geled. 

In this last respect, to tell the truth, he 
has a propensity to be somewhat too ready. 
He is a busy-minded personage, who thinks 
not’merely for himself and family, but for 
all the country round, and is most gene- 
rously disposed to ke every body's cham- 
pion. He is continually volunteering his 
services to settle his neighbours’ affairs, and 
is in great dudgeon if they undertake any 
matter of consequence without asking his 
advice, though he seldom engages in any 
friendly office of the kind without finishing 
by getting in a squabble with all parties and 
then railing bitterly at their ingratitude. 
He unluckily took lessons in his youth in 
the noble science of defence, and having 
accomplished himself in the use 6f his limbs 
and his weapons, and become a perfect 
master at boxing and cudgel play, he has 
had a troublesome life of it ever since. He 
cannot hear of a quarrel between the most 
distant of his neighbours, but he begins 
incontinently to fumble with the head of his 
cudgel, and consider whether his interest or 
honour does not require that he should med- 
dle with the broil. Indeed, he has extend- 
ed his relations of pride and policy so com- 
pletely over the whole country, that no 
event can take place, without infringing 
some of his finely-spun rights and dignities. 
Couched in his little domain, with these 
filaments stretching forth in every direction, 
he is like some choleric, bottle-bellied old 
spider, who has woven his web over a 





whole chamber, so that a fly cannot buzz, 
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repose, and causing him to sally forth 
wrathfully from his den. 

Though really a good-hearted, good- 
tempered old fellow at bottom, yet he is 
singularly fond of being in the midst of con- 
tention. It is one of his péculiarities, how- 
ever, that he only relishes the beginning) 
of an affray: he always goes into a fight! 
with alacrity, but comes out of it grumbling, 
even when ‘victorious ; and though no one} 
fights with more obstinacy to carry a con-, 


tested point, yet, when the battle is over,! 


and he comes to the reconciliation, he is so 
much taken up with the mere shaking of 
hands, that he is apt to let his antagonist 
pocket all they have been quarreling about.| 
It is not, therefore, fighting that he ought, 
so much to be on his guard against, ‘as; 
making friends. It is difficult to cudgel! 
him out of a farthing; but put him ina 
good humour, and you may bargain him 
out of all the money in his pocket. He is 
like one of his own ‘ships, which will wea-; 
ther the roughest storms uninjured, but roll 
its masts overboard in the succeeding calm. 

He is a little fond of playing the mag- 
nifico abroad ; of pulling out a long purse ; 
flinging his money bravely about at boxing 
matches, horse races, and cock fights, and 
carrying a high head among “ gentlemen 
of the fancy; but immediately after one 


of these fits of extravagance, he will be} 


taken with violent qualms of economy ; stop 
short-at the most trivial expenditure ; talk 
desperately of being ruined, and brought 
upon the parish; and in such moods, will 
not pay the smallest tradesman’s bill, without 
violent altercation. ‘ He is, in fact, the 
most punctual and discontented paymaster 
in the world; drawing his coin out of his 
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breeches pocket with infinite reluctance, 
paying to the utmost farthing, but ac- 


companying every guinea with a growl. | 


With all his talk of economy, however, 
he is a bountiful provider, and a hospitable 
housekeeper. His economy is of a whim- 
sical kind, its chief object being to devise 
how he may afford to be extravagant, for 
he will begrudge himself a beef-steak and 
pint of port one day, that he may roast an 
ox whole, broach a’ hogshead of ale, and 
treat all his neighbours, on the next. 

Hlis domestic establishment is enormously 
expensive, not so much from any great 
outward parade, as from the great con- 
sumption of solid beef and pudding, the 





vast number of followers he feeds and! 
clothes, dnd his singular disposition to pay 
hugely for ‘small services. He is a most 
kind and indulgent master, and, provided 
his servants humour his peculiarities, flatter 
his vanity a little now and then, and do not 
pectilate grossly on him before his face, 
they may manage him to perfection, Every 
thing that lives on him seems to thrive and 
grow fat. “His house servants are well 
paid, and pampered, and have little to do. 
His horses are sleek and lazy, and prance 
slowly before his state carriage, and his 
house dogs sleep quietly about the door, 
and will hardly bark at a house-breaker. 
His family mansion is an old castellated 
manor house, grey with age, and of a most 
venerable though weather-beaten appear- 
ance. It has been built upon no regular 
plan, but is a vast accumulation of parts, 
erected in various tastes and ages. The} 
ceatre bears evident traces of Saxon archi- 








Price 3d. 
tecture, and is as solid as ponderous stone 
and old English oak can make it. Like all 
the reliques of that style, it is full of ob- 
scure passages, intricate mazes, and dusky 
chambers; and though these have been 
partially lighted up in modern days, yet 
there are many places where you must still 
grope in the dark. Additions have Been 
made to the original edifice from time to 
time, and great meiifications have taken 
place ; towers and battlements have been 
erected during wars and tumalts; wings 
built in times of peace; and’ outhouses, 
lodges, and offices, run up according to the 
whimn or convenience of different generations, 
until it has become one of the most spa- 
cious, rambling tenemeats imaginable, An 
entire wing is taken up with the family 
chapel, areverend pile that must once have 
been exceedingly sumptuous, and, indeed, 
in spite of having been altered and simpli- 
fied at various periods, has still a look of 
solemn religious pomp. » Its walls within are 
storied with the monuments of John’s an- 
cestors, and it is snugly fitted up with soft 
cushions and well-lined chairs, where such 
of his family as are inclined to church ser- 
vices, may doze comfortably in the discharge 
of their duties. 

To keep up this chapel has cost John 
much money ; but he is staunch in his reli- 
gion, and piqued in his zeal, from the cir- 
cumstance that many dissenting chapels 
have been erected in his vicinity, and seve- 
ral of his neighbours, with whom he has 
had quarrels, are strong papists. To do 
the duties of the chapel, he maintains, at a 
large expense, a pious and portly family 
chaplain. He is a most learned and deco- 
rous personage, and a truly weil-bred 
Christian, who always backs the old gen- 
tleman in his opinions, winks discreetly at 
his little peccadilloes, rebukes the children 
when refractory, and is of great use in 
exhorting the tenants to read their bibles, 
say their prayers, and, above all, to pay 
their rents punctually, and without grum- 
bling. The family apartments are in a very 
antiquated taste, somewhat heavy, and often 
inconvenient, but full of the solemn mag- 
nificence of former times; fitted up with 
rich though faded tapestry, unwieldy fur- 
niture, and loads of massy gorgeous old 
plate. The vast fire places, ample kitchens, 
extensive cellars, and sumptuous banqueting 
halls, all speak of the roaring hospitality 
of days of yore, of which the modern fes- 
tivity at the maner house is but a shadow. 
There are, however, complete suites of 
rooms apparently deserted and time worn ; 
towers and turrets that are tottering to de- 
cay, so that in high winds there is danger 
of their tumbling about the ears of the 
household. 

John has frequently been advised to have 
the old edifice thoroughly overhauled, to 
have some of the useless parts pulled down, 
and the others strengthened with their ma- 
terials ; but the old gentleman always grows 
testy on this subject. He swears the house 
is an excellent house ; that it is tight and 





weather proof, and not to be shaken by 
tempest ; that it has stood for several hun- 
dred years, and therefore is not likely to 
tumble down now ; that as to its being ine 
convenient, his family is accustomed to the 
inconveniences, and would not be com- 








fortable withous them; that as to ite wn« 
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wieldy size and irregular construction, they 
result from its being the growth of centu- 
ries, and being improved by the wisdom 
of every generation ; that an old family, 
like his, requires a large house to dwell in; 
new, upstart families may live in modern 
cottages and snug boxes, but an old English 
family should inhabit an old English manor 
house. 1f you point out any part of the 
building as superfluous, he insists that it is 
material to the strength or ornament of the 
rest, and the harmony of the whole, and 
swears, that the parts are so built into each 
other, that if you pull down one, you run 
the risk of having the whole about your 
ears. 

The secret of the matter is, that John 
has @ great disposition to protect and pa- 
tronize, He thinks it indispensable to the 
dignity of an ancient and honourable family, 
like his, to be bounteous in its appointments, 
and to be caten up by dependants ; and so, 
partly from pride, and partly from kind- 
heartedness, he makes it a rule always to 
give shelter and maintenance to his super- 
annuated servants. 

The consequence is, that like many other 
venerable family establishments, his manor 
is incumbered by old retainers whom he 
cannot turn off, and old style which he 
cannot lay down, His mansion is like a 
great hospital of invalids, and, with all its 
magnitude, is not a whit too large for its 
inhabitants. Not a nook or corner but is 


— chimney with their nests; martins 





build in every frieze and cornice; crows 
wheel and caw about the towers, and perch 
on every weathercock; and old gray-headed 
rats may be seen in every quarter of the 
house, running in and ‘ut of their holes 
undauntedly, in broad day-light. In short, 
| John has such a reverence for every thing 
that has been long in the family, that he 
H will not hear even of abuses being reformed, 
because they are good old family abuses. 

All these whims and habits have concur- 
red woefully to drain the old gentleman's 
purse ; and as he prides himself on punctu- 
ality in money matters, aod wishes to main- 
tain his credit in the neighbourhood, they 
have caused him great perplexity in meet- 
ing his engagements. This too has increas- 
ed, by the altercations and heart-burnings 
which are continually taking place in his 
family. His children have been brought up 
to different callings, and are of different 
ways of thinking ; and as they have always 
been allowed to speak their minds freely, 
they do not fail to exercise the privilege most 
clamorously in the present posture of his 
affairs. Some stand up for the honour of 
the race, and are clear that the old estab- 
lishment should be kept up in all its state, 
whatever may be the cost ; others, who are 
more prudent and considerate, entreat the 
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old gentleman to retrench his expenses, and 
put his whole system of housekeeping on a 
more moderate footing. He has, indeed, 








of use in housing some useless personage. 
Groups of veteran beef eaters, gouty pen- 
sioners, and retired heroes of the buttery 
and the larder, are seen lolling about its 
walls, crawling over its lawns, dozing under 
its trees, or sunning themselves upon the 
henches at its doors. Every office and out- 
house is garrisoned by these supernume- 
raries and their families, for they ar 
amazingly prolific; and when they die off, 
are sure to leave John a legacy of hungry 
mouths to be provided for. A mattock 
vannot be struck against the most moulder- 
ing, tumble-down tower, but out pops, 
from some cranny or loop-hole, the gray 
pate of some superannuated hanger-on, 
who has lived at Jobn’s expense all his life, 
and makes the most grievous outcry, at their 
pulling down the roof from over the head 
of a worn-out servant of the family. This 
is an appeal that John's honest heart never 
éan withstand; so that a man, who has 
faithfully eaten his beef and pudding all his 
life, is sure to be rewarded with a pipe and 
tankard in his old days. 

A great part of his park, also, is turned 
into paddocks, where his broken-down 
chargers are turned loose, to graze unilis- 
turbed for the remainder of their existence ; 
a worthy example of grateful recollection, 
which, if some of his neighbours were to 
imitate, would not be to their discredit. 
Indeed, it is one of his great pleasures to 
point out these old steeds to his visiters, 
dwell on their good qualities, extol their 
services, and boast, with some little 


past 
of the perilous adventures and 


vain-glory, 
hardy exploits, through which they have 
carried him. 


at times seemed inclined to listen to their 
opinions, but their wholesome advice has 
been completely defeated by the obstrepe- 
rous conduct of one of his sons. This is a 
noisy rattle-pated fellow, of rather low 
habits, who neglects his business to frequent 
ale houses, is the orator of village clubs, and 
a complete oracle among the poorest of his 
father’s tenants. No sooner does he hear 
any of his brothers mention reform or re- 
trenchment, than up he springs, takes the 
words out their mouths, and roars out for 
an overturn, When his tongue is once 
going, nothing can stop it. He rants about 
the room, hectors the old man about his 
spendthrift practices, ridicules his tastes 
and pursuits, insists that he shall turn the 
old servants out of doors, give the broken- 
down horses to the hounds, send the fat 
chaplain packing, and take a field preacher 
in his place; nay, that the whole family 
mansion shall be levelled with the ground, 
and a plain one of brick and mortar built in 
its place. He rails at every social enter- 
tainment and family festivity, and skulks 
1way growling to the ale-house whenever 
an equipage «irives up to thedoor, Though 
constantly complaining of the emptiness of 
his purse, yet he scruples not to spend all 
his pocket money in these tavern convoca- 
tions, and even runs up scores for the 
liquor over which he preaches about his 
father’s extravagance. 

It may readily be imagined, how little 
such thwarting agrees with the old cavalier’s 
fiery temperament. He has become so 
irritable, from repeated crossings, that; 
the mere mention of retrenchment or re- 
form is a signal for a brawl between him 





He is given, hawever, to indulge his 
veneration for family usages, and family | 
imeumbrances, to a whimsical extent. His, 
manor is infested by gangs of gipsies, yet) 
he will not suffer them to be driven off 
because they have infested the place time’ 
out of wind, and been regular poachers 
wpon every generation of the family. He 
will ecarely permit a dry branch to be lop-| 
ped from the great trees that surround the: 
pouse, lest it should molest the rooks, that 
have bred there for centuries, Owls have, 
taken possession of the dovecote ; but they 
ae hereditary owls, and must not be dis- 


having grown out of all fear of the cudgel, 


and the tavern oracle. As the latter is too 
sturdy and fefractory for paternal discipline, 


they have frequent scénes of wordy war- 
fare, which at times ran so high, that John 
is fain to call in the aid of his'son Tom, an 





dint’ of the cudgel; that he may remain 
quietly at home ; put his house in repair ;}) 
cultivate his rich éstate according to his 
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got abroad, ‘and are rare food for scandal 
in John’s neighbourhood. People begin to 
look wise, and shake their heads, whenever 
hie affaits are mentioned. ‘they all “ hope 
that matters are not so bad with him as 
represented ; but. when a man’s children 
begin to rail at his extravagance, things 
{mast be badly managed. They understand 
he is mortgaged over head and ears, and 
is continually dabbling with money-lenders. 
He is certainly an open-handed old gentle- 
man, but they fear he has lived too fast ; 
indeed, they never knew any good come of 
this fondness for hunting, racing, reveling, 
and prize-fighting. In short, Mr. Bull's 
estate is a very fine one, and has been in 
the family a long while; but for all that, 
they have known many finer estates come 
to the hammer.” 
What is worst of all, is the effect which 
all these pecuniary embarrassments and 
domestic feuds have had on the poor man 
himself. Instead of that jolly round cor- 
doration, and smug rosy face, which he 
used to present, he has of late become as 
shrivelled and shrunk as a frost-bitten apple. 
His scarlet gold-laced waistcoat, that bellied 
out so bravely in those prosperous days 
when he sailed before the wind, now hangs 
loosely about him like a mainsail in a calm. 
His leather breeches are all wrinkles and 
folds, apparently have much ado to hold 
up the boots that yawn on both sides of his 
spindle shanks. 
Instead of strutting about, as formerly, 
with his hat on one side of his head, flourish- 
ing his cudgel, and bringing it down every 
moment with a hearty thump upon the 
ground, looking every one sturdily in the 
face, and trolling out a stave of a catch or 
drinking song, he now crawls about, whist- 
ling thoughtfully to himself, with his head 
|drooping down, his cudgel tucked under 
'his' arm, and ‘his hands thrust to the bottom 
of his breeches pockets, which are evidently 
empty.—Such is the plight of poor John 
Bull ‘at present; yet for all this, the old 
fellow’s spirit is as tall and vain-glorious as 
ever. If you drop the least expression of 
sympathy or concern, he takes ‘fire in an 
instant; swears he is the richest and stoutest 
fellow in the country ; talks of laying out 
large’sums to adorn his house, or to buy 
another estate ; and, with a faint swagger 
and grasping of his cudgel, longs exceed- 
ingly to have another bout at quarter-staff. 
Though there is something whimsical in 
all this, yet I confess’ I cannot look upon 
John’s situation, without strong feelings of 
interest. With all his odd humours, and 
obstinate prejudices, he is a sterling-hearted 
old blade. He may not be so wonderfully 
fine a fellow as he thinks himself, but he is 
twice as good as his neighbours represent 
him. There is something, too, in the ap- 
pearance of his mouldering old mansion, 
that is extremely poetical and picturesque ; 
and as long as it can be rendered com- 
fortably habitable, I should grieve to see it} 
brought to the ground. All that I wish is, 
that John’s present troubles may teach him 
more prudence in future. That he may 
cease to distress his mind about other peo- 
ple’s affairs ; that he may give up the fruit- 
less ‘attempt to promote the good of his 
neighbouts, arid the peace of the world, by 








officer who has served abroad, but is at 
present living at home, on half-pay. This | 








gurbed. Swallows have nearly choked up 


‘fancy; husband his income, if he thinks!}; 
‘proper ; bring his unruly children into order 
last is sure to stand by the old gentleman, if he can ; renew the jovial scenes of an-|| stronger before than’ after meas. 
right or wrong; likes nothing so much as a 'cient prosperity, and long enjoy, on his 
racketing, roystering life, and is ready, at ‘paternal lands, a green, an honourable, and 





sion on the diaphragm, which he calls ‘his comuratioa, 
and superior part of his breast; at the same time he 


stagger, the tendons of his wrists be i 

grow convulsive; the neve Bes 
dually diminishes. All these symptoms are mote of 
less strong, according to the volume and depth of the 
water ; and they are more sensibly felt, when Bléon 
goes against the subterraneous current, than whee 
follows its direction. When these emotions are violent 
he is obliged to rest himself ‘from time to time, and if 
he continues too long jn chis kind of exercise, bis bod 


Not over the subtefranéous ctirrent, bue at the side af 
it, all these, symptoms cease. almost suddedily; ’ 
there only remains an inward chilliness, atten 


this man is, that subterraneous waters, which are 
vant, produce no effect or impresston upon bim 4 sor Mapa 
he affected by waters which dre exposed to view, a9 
of rivers, lakes, &c. with this exception only, that 
he Bas been in a boat, he complains, after some 't 
of a head-ache, and a weariness thr 
body.—There is no remarkable visible 
— ry physical oe ot this man, and! 
others, if we except this, that he is more sensibly af known 
fected by change of weathi ‘in ould 
of the atmosphere, thaa other men. With 
peculiar impressions that distinguish him from othe 
they are div-rsified in their degree by certain circ 
stances. -A gredter or smaller quantity of electricit 


warm weather is the most favourable to his operath 
His sensations in his water ex 


disorder had absolutly deprived him‘of the 
of perceiviug water, and his sensibility in this 
did act return, until three months after his reco 











































































{ ' DIVINING ROD. 
(Continued from page 168.) 


Memoirve Physique et Medicinale et 
Raporte ecidens entre les Pismunes dea i 
guette Divinatoire, $c. i.e. A Ph hein 
Medical Representation of the Marks of Res 
Blance that are observable tn the Phenonen 
ij . the Virgula Divina, of M ism and Ele 
city, together with lustrutions on other mate? 
of He _ -—~ that are relative to thie ous 
aly 'y M.T. ... (Thouvenel.) 12m0, Parte, ‘ 


Caen , 


The vincuta pivitta, otherwise call 
DIVINITORIUS, is (as meee le know) PY en 
branch, in form of a Y, by the assistance of whickt 
many have pretended to discover tfiixes and sprinp’ 
under ground. This singular phenomenon (li ; 
object of a mech higher and more sacred: Nat he 
has given occasion to the irrational exttemes «> 
enthusiasm and*incredulity. Certain it is, thas she 
philosopher has his prejudices as well as the fanatic! 
be is often tempted by vanity to deny what he can “ 
explain ; and not seldom Selects as impossible ron 
which he is surprised afterwards to see confirmed ty 
experience. Nevertheless, we have here a philosophe 
well known, and much esteemed in the learneg workt! 
who, by six hundred experiments, made with-all pos. 
sible attention and circumspection, ascertains the a 
attributed tothe virgula divina, or divining rod a 
oe A a their resemblance to the admi. 
rable and uniform phenom ici 
ee Pp ena of electricity and mage 

The first section of his dissertation is des ; 
show, that the facts are by no means rll 4 
no philosopher can deny that certain emanations pros, 
ceed from the earth, it cannot be denied that & 
emanations may be most abundant in those placer 
where the earth’s surface covers running or staguang 
waters, Again; it cannot be pronounced impossible, 
that these emanations should act powerfully on Geen 
tain individuals, while they make little or no impres. 
sion on the generality. ‘The sensitive powers ya; 
greatly, not only io different classes of animals, but 
éven among those of the same species. So far there 
is no impossibility in the case. But granting thet ema. 
nations from subterrancous waters may powerfyl! 
affect certain persons, what connexion is » Bo betwee, 
this impression, and the motion or rotation of the he. 
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zel rod which is held in the person’s hand, or ai nd abilities 
his fingers? This isa difficulty tha, doused nae nents, but 
thor’s special attention ; though, after all, if the facta of them.—E 
be ascertained, this difficulty only proves our ignoranee, diferent tim 
Nevertheless, M. Fhouvenel attempts the removalof MyM eon 
it by a theory, which accounts tolerably well for this MA applies 
singular phenomenon. He thinks, that the evapora. duce the ap 
tions of subterraneous waters have a course or current, Meno. 
perfectly similar to that of a fluid, that they penetrate uithor's own 
those bodies that are capable of receiving them, tha Ma." ! Tépeate 
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there are points of direction towards which the 
with a peeuliar abundance, as bappens in elecerieaien 
periments; and that, if these emanations direct their 
principal course to the extremities of the body, or to 
the hand, it is not absolutely impossible to conediy 
that they should communicate a motion of rotation te 
the divining rod. Our author, indeed, observes, tht 
in the hands of Bléton, of whom we shall pr ‘ 
see the very singular case, the rod is only a secondary 
and subordinate guide: for this man has an interil 
feeling, and’an external motion, which give the 
se es oe op “aA he presence of water ; ‘and he 
makes use of the rod to show it to others, 7 
proceed to facts. ae 
_ These we find in the second section of this disserts. 
tion or memoir, where the author gives an ample ac- 
count of his experiments, the trials to which be put Met Water that 
Blécon, and the result of ‘his inquiries on this singer amored the 1 
subject. He relates first the general facts ; afterwards BEO™ee Of the 
the more particular ones, which are adapted to lead an tire: endeave 
explication of them, and points ‘out the stmilagity to Ma'™ D¢ always 
the known phenomena of electricity and magnetisn ithundred t 
We shall take some steps with him inthis watk, though neded.” 
we cannot help looking at him now and then with afm Our author’ 
oe eye. : is anew field of 
henever Bigton is in'a place where thete-are bub) mide experim 
terrancous waters, he immediately feels.a lively impres Ma, which niv 
atural philosc 
et with magr 
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This impression produces av oppression in. the anterior 
feels a shock, a general tremor, and chiliness 3 his legs 


ulse is concentrated, and, 


is weakened, he droops the whole day, feels a lassitedeme 
and complains of a thaed-athevaueldence which gett yf ese thy 
ly follow strong nervous emotions, When he is placedim ‘It was not on 


lNere'made. V 
or contact of 
author, : 


a stnall ression inthe forepart of the breast :' 

certain dhesace from the water, he is.absolutel Ricans 

livered front all these sensationt-and emotions. netimes in Pp 
A very singular circumstance attending the ¢ ieximity or co 
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However surprising the impression may be, 



















a wink or nod, to out sabre, and flourish ad a merry old age. the proximity of eubterrancous waters makes UpOlfers, = 
over the orator’s head, if he dares to array | amme=———— ee || B60, the phenomena of his divining rod ave Til These facts 
; ‘ : ” : 3 more wonderful. It is to be observed, that rzhis singt ble numbe: 
himself against paternal authority. “ It would be well,” said his late Majesty, in a cleri-|| lar nan differs from his ‘brethren: of the ‘professtOmiinng 's conj 
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othe rad from whence he set out, without deviating 
inthe 


tet 


ourse-of the water, and substituted false ones in their 
it hundred trials | made to deceive him, not one suc- 
ed.” P 


anew field of investigation, hitherto unattempted, and 
tide experiments upon the Virgula Divina, or divining | 
nd, which must render them singularly interesting to' 
latural philosophers. He made experiments upon Blé- | 
et with magnetic composition, newly electrified, and 
und they produced no visible influence on him, more 
han on other men, when he was at-a distance from a 
ipting; but when he was placed above a spring, and 
Magnetic compositions were presented to his touch, 
wr author observed a diminution of three-fourths, 
both in the convulsive motion of his body, and the ro- 
tory movement of the rod. This led him to think 
lat with stronger doses of this kind of electrics, and a 


ewas not.on Biéton alone that these electrical trials 
leremade. We have already seen, that the proximi- 


IM. T. Pherefore provided himself with magnetic com- 
i 
teximity or contact of Bléton could not communicate 


ly making Bleton tauch artificial electrics. 


bed affinities 


2 4. eae one 2 ee es coe Se 


prefer a young zei branch forked, newly 


wa and full of sap. bare horizontally, on 
eked oyget and thurh® » a tod of any kind of wood, 
\gcopt elder) fresh or dry, mot forked, but only a lit- 
jecorved oF bent. If the rod be straight, it does not 
wo 0 fts axis in the experiment. but only rises 

towards ite extremities by little springs: 
pail ic is bent ever so little, it turns upon ite axis 
gib more oF less rapidity, according to the quantity 
give water, and the force of its current. Our au- 
por counted from thirty-five to eighty revolutions ta 
jsieute, and always perceived an exact proportion 
paween the rotation of the rod, and the convulsive 

of Bléton. 


This latter circumstarice, at firet sight, rendered our 
ghor diffident ; and it may make the reader suspect, 
ut Bléton had at command, both his own convulsions 
the motion'of the rod. Bat M. Thouvenel’s care 
pesamining this matter, seems to remove all suspi- 
go of this kind. He placed himself, and several 
goer ‘persons, successively, above the water spring, 
bx rod placed as -Bléton placed it. The rod re-' 
motionless, until Bléton approached the person 
go held it, and then it made upon the fingers of that 

n, the same rotations that it had made on Bléton’s. 
T. nevertheless remarks, that the rotations were 
pore or less rapid and durable on strange hands, in 

rtion to the different constitutions of those on 
ym the experiment was tried. ‘The following cir- 
qwmstances are also very singular :— 
The natural motion of the rod on Bléton’s fingers, 
gabackwatd motion; but as soon as he withdraws 
fom the spring, ip any line or direction whatever, the 
jd, Which ceases to turn che very instant that he quits 
gespring, undergoes, at a determinate distance (which 
pret Harton I a motion of rotation in a direction con- 
gry to its former one; but this new and forward mo- 
fon does not go beyond one revolution. By measur- 
pg the distance between the point where this retro- 
ade motion takes place, and that from which Blé:on 
yout in withdrawing from the spring, the depth of 
fie spring is generally found 

These facts are so extraordinary, that, notwithstand- 
ig the extensive knowledge of M. ‘Thouvenel, and his 
own prubity and disinterestedness, they will natu- 
nly meet wich unbelievers, among those who are not 

nainted with the character and abilities uf this in- 
vligent and careful observer. He himself seems to be 
gllaware of this; andaccording!y he tells us to remove 
ilsuspicion of imposture, mistake, or delusion, that 
hese expetimients have been repeated, in the space of 
wo months, in the presence of above an hundred and 
fity persons; and that among others, M. Jadelst, pro- 
tssor of physic at Nancy, a man eminent for his genius 
ud abilities, was not only a witness of these experi- 
nents, but. Was actually concerned in the greatest part 
if them.—Kach of these experiments was repeated at 
diferent times, in different manners, and with all che 
precautions that could prevent fraud, through the inge- 
tious application of mechanical contrivances, to pro- 
duce the appearances under consideration. We shall 
five a part of these precautions in a translation of the 
ythor’s own words :— 
“1 répeated, says he, these experiments, sometimes 
bind-folding Biéton, and sometimes binding his arms 
whind his back, allowing him only such a use of his 
hinds, as was barely necessary to his holding the rod. 
lbreught bim to places which he had never seen. I 
waducted him blind-fold, at one time, towardseprings 
thichI knew, and which he could not have known 
3 at another, to grounds, whose. subterragcous | 
waents were unknown to us both.—I brought him 
again by different roads, and still blindfold to the 
e places, I made him go backwards; and notwith- 
nding all these attempts to disconcert him, he atill 
garned to the course of the stream, conducted me, 
Miaself still blindfold, and only supported by one arm, 

















































































































east from the lines that had beeu drawn to mark 
ihe current, and following exactly the same windings of 
water that he had formerly indicated. Sometimes I 
oved the marks he had himself made to indicate the 


, endeavouring thus to deceive him by his senses, 
he always observed and rectified the error, and of 


Our author's curiosity did not end here: he opened 


keper impregnation, both these movements might be 
lirely suvpended. Assoon as M. ‘Thouvenel with- 
his electrical preparations, the phenomena of the 
nce of the water upon Blié:on rusumed all ehcir 


or contact of this man was'sufficient to communicate 
rauthor, the virtue of making the rod turn about. 


tions, electrified sometimes in the form of bails, 
imes in: powder, in bags and cases; and then the 


smallest-motion to the rod. This experiment ap- 
d to be influenced by the state of the i A Nin 
to vary with.the.sir, likeevery other kind of elec- 


debe facteare related in this treatise, which show 
more remarkably, the key that electricity may fur- 
to explain the phenomena of the divining rod 
effects of insulators)or non-conductors, are gene- 
‘known. Our author, curious to know what ef- 
isthey would ce on Biéton, syne poner 
der his feet pieces of folded silk, and cerecloth, 
s thickly covered with wax or rosin, and also 
sinsulators. In these experiments, both the mo- 
n of the rod, and the impression of the water were 
st imperceptible; and they were tocally suspended 

f other 

iments, made with ladders raised perpendicularly 
the springs, the impressions of the water upon 
rod and the body of Biéton, manifested themselves 
height ot 15, 20, and 30 feet; whereas the im- 





These facts, which we have selected from a consi- 
ble number of the like kind, seem to favour our 
"s conjecture, that there are essemtial connexions 
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jfexperimente, followed by others, which inventive sa- 
gacity must undoubtedly suggest, will perbaps, in pro- 
cess of time, enable the natural philosopher and the 
chemist to explain these curious phenomena, and to 
discover new affinities between the subterraneous, at- 
mospherical, and animal electricities. The internal 
streams may be che natural conductere of the first, as 
the clouds in the air, and the blood-vessels ia animals, 
are of the second and third. One of the most essen- 
tial objects of the farther experiments that may be 
made to iliustrate the phenomena of the divining rod, 
ought to be, says our author, to inquire whether these 
phenomena be owing to the acquisition or deperdition 
of any subtile matter, which issues frem the terrestrial 
globe, or is extracted from the humaa body, or whe- 
ther both these causes operate at the same time, to 
produce the effect under consideration. For example, 
the direct rotation of the rod, and the convulsive 
motion of the body, may perhaps be occasioned by the 
the former, (tie acquisition) whereas the retrograde 
motton‘of the rod, accompanied with an internal shi- 
vering, which announcce the restoration of the equili- 
brium in the organs of the diviner, may be occasiuned 
by the latter (the deperdition), and then.it may be en- 
quired, whether the former may not be a species of 
positive, and the latter a species of negative, electricity. 
We pass over several observations of our author, 
relative to the important discoveries that may be 
made by such inquiries, and to the advantages that 
medical practice may derive froni them. We imagine 
that our readers will be, at this moment, peculiarly 
anxious to vee all the degrees of evidence, with which 
thd relation or the facts hitherto mentioned is accom- 
panied and we are desirous to satisfy them, on this 
head, as far as this can be done from the author’s de- 
clarations, He tells us that he addressed circular ad- 
vertisements to alt the persons who employed Bléton, 
and to all the provinces where this man exercised his 
singular profession, and in order to obtain accurate and 
well-attested accounts of the success of his undertak- 
ings. The result of this was a multitude of testimonies, 
whieh confirmed his own observations ; and these are 
published at length in a third edition of the work now 
before us, He does not always mention the names of 
the persons who have sent him the memoirs ané letters 
that attest Biézon's talent and success, but he points out 
always their place of residence, their employments, 
rank, and alt the circumstances that are adapted to 
make ‘them known. He offers, moreover, to show 
their letters and their seals to such as desire it. Among 
those who bear testimony in this case, we find a great 
number of persons in distinguished situations,—bishops, 
magistrates, heads of colleges and communities, physi- 
cians, &c. It-appears by these testimonies, that many 
towns, communities, and individuals are indebted to 
Blécon for the springs with which they are enriched. 
Among the memoirs-that have been sent to our author, 
several are composed by persons eminently skilled in 
chemistry and natural philosophy, among whom he 
particularly mentions M. Sigaud de la Fond. This 
ingenious professor, so well known, and so justly cele- 
brated, has appeared publicly as an assertor and witness 
of Biéton’s atchievments ; he even affirms, that he has 
seen operations of the divinatory rod, still more won- 
derful than those of Bléton.—If this extract had not 
already surpassed the bounds we proposed to give it, 
we would copy M.'Sigaud’s account of the effects of 
metals upon a divinatory rod, which. in the hands of a 
fair lady at Bourges, was indeed marvellous in its indi- 
cations. M. Sigaud was an eye wisness of these mar- 
vels, wuich are only such, because we are unacquainted 
with their mechanical causes. The attraction of the 
loadstone is every whit as marvellous as the divinatory 
rod; and there is as much narrowness of mind in dis- 
believing things, because they surprise us, and because 
they have’been the innocent occasions of fraud and im- 
posture, as there is in the most implicit and superstitious 
credulity. The great point here is to examine facts and 
testimonies. ‘The name of M. Sigaud is certainly of 
great weight in the relations of our author ; we are even 
highly disposed to believe him, in what he himself re- 
lates of the lady of Bourges; though, to render the moral 
evidence complete here, we could wish to know some- 
thing of the most material qualities and accomplish- 
ments of the lady in question. For here a more than 
ordinary fascination may be suspected, against which 
philosophers are not always proof ;—being, at the best, 
men of like passions with ourselves. 
Our author speaks much of the medical uses that 
may be derived from successful enquiries into the me- 
chanical causes of the phenomena we have been relat- 
ing, and thinks the power of managing (or being ma- 
naged by, one might as well say) the divinatory rod, 
might be communicated to many, who are not as yet 
initiated into these mystcrics.—But we go 2 step far- 
ther, and observe, that the improvement of this science 
may not only be subservient to medical purposes, but 
also to mental and moral uses, if the attempts to esta- 
blish' materialism should succeed. For it, contrary to 
expectation, it should be generally believed, that the 
simple principle in man, which thinks and wills, is 
eitlter a-grain of salt, or a bubble of air, or an electri- 
cal spark, or a drop of water, or a globule of oil, or a 
particle of earth, ora picce of glass,—-why then is it 
not impossible that the divining rod, by the interven- 
tion of magnetism, electricity, &c. may form intcrest- 
ing communications with the faculties and affections, 
the transactions and secrets of this principle, which as 
yetis invisible. It may discover mines of virtue which 
are hid, and pure currents of generosity and genius, 
which run under ground, unnoticed and unknown 
It may bring to light motives, plans, and purposes, that 


alas! we know already too much of poor humanity, 
both in private and public scenes, to need or desire any 
farther manifestations of its misery and folly. 
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DECOYING ELEPHANTS. . 


The following interesting communication is addres- 
sed to the Editor of the Madras Courier, and dated 
Coimbatore, April 21, 1819:— 

“ Early io February last, about 3000 people were as- 
sembled ina place of rendezvous on the skirts of the 
Jungle, and the haunts of the elephants being ascer- 
tained, a semi-circular line of people, provided with fire 
arms, tom-toms, &c. and extending for several miles, 
was then formed round them. each end of the line reach- 
ing a chain of hills, the paeses through which had been 
previously stopped and guarded by parties of match- 
lock men. The object of this line was to drive the ele- 
phants towards a particular narrow- place surrounded 
with steep hills; and when they had once entered, and | 
the passes from it properly guarded, it was next to im- |; 
possiblefor them to — in which there was abun- 
dance of food and water for several days. T'his,however, 
was not an easy task, as the elephants frequently at- 
rempted to force the linesand get off to theeastward-— 
but theline gradually closed on.them,and haltedat night, 








would undeceive dupes, and disconcert imposters. But |] 


Jhorses to track the boats through the intervention 
jof a spriag, in order to equalize their exertions, || 
jwhich vary, in very minute portions of time, fram | 











them into the intended place, where they were closely 
surrounded and kept in for several days. In the mean 
time, at the debouche of this pass, several hundred 
gle were omplnged digging a Cony dich, enehening about 
4 quarter of a mile of ground, leaving only the space 
for a few yards as an entrance untouched. 
“ Two ditches were cut from the entrance, to a bill 
on one side, and to a rock on the other, to prevent the 
elephant passing the enclosure. On the outside of the 
ditch, a matting of branches about six feet high was 
|placed to give it a formidable and impassable appear- 
ance, and green bushes and branches were also stuck 
about the entrance to conceal the ditch, and to give it 
as much as possible an appearance of jungle. en 
all this was completed, the people were removed from 
that place, and those at the other end commenced fir- 
ing, shouting, and making as much noise as possible, 
with drums and cholera horns, which 50 intimidated the 
jelephants that they made the best of their way to the 
lopposite end; and the people following close, with the 
jassistance of a few rockets, drove them straight into 
the enclosure, when the remaining part was dug away 
ind the ditch completed.—People were immediately 
round the outside of the ditch, armed with long spears 
and matchlocks, to repel any attempt the elephants 
might make to cross it. 
“ Next day, eight tame femalé elephants were intro- 
duced intu the enclosure; the Mahouts couched close 
on their necks, covered with dark cloths. ‘The object 
of the tame ones was tu separate one of the wild from 
the herd, and mob him. hen this was accomplished, 
jour Kut Mahouts, whose profession is to catch ele- 
phants, crept between the legs of the tame ones, and 
having fastened strong ropes to the hind legs of the 
wild fellow, secured him to the nearest tree; but the 
Kut Mahouts then retired towards the ditch, and the 
tame elephants, leaving the captive to his struggles, 
went after others. 
* In this way 23 elephants were captured in six days, 
without the parties engaged meeting with the slightest 
accident, to the great amusement of the spectators, 
who perched on trees overhanging the enclosure, wit- 
nessed the sport without sharing in the danger. The 
sagacity of the tame elephants; the address and cou- 
rage of the Mahouts in approaching the wild ones; the 
anxious moments that passed from the cast of the first 
rope, un:il the last band was tied ; the rage of the ani- 
mals upon finding themselves entrapped, and their 
astonishing exertions to get free; afforded altogether a 
scene of extraordinary novelty and interest. 
‘* One of the elephants calved in the enclosure; and 
the young one was sufficiently strong torun about with 
its mother the first day. ‘l'o naturalists, it may be 
satisfactory to know that the young elepbant sucks 
with the mouth, and not with the proboscis, as is 
generally supposed.” 





Scientific Potices. 


MALLEABLE IRON PASSAGE.BOAT. 
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Account of the MALLEABLE IRON PAssaGE-BOAT, 
now plying on the Forth and Clyde Canal. Ina 
Letter from John Robinson, Esq. F.R.S.E., to 
Dr. Brewster. 





The hull was built of iron, in order to avoid the 
often recurring and expensive repairs to which the 
wooden vessels ‘had been found liable. Consider- 
able opposition tothe plan was made by the persons 
connected with the navigation of the boats, who said 
it would be found inconvenicat and unfit for the 
service; but experience has, proved it otherwise, and 
the Vulcan bas been found to be the most agreeable 
and manageable of the passage vessels-in every va- 
riety of weather, while, though carrying more pas- 
sengers than any on the old plan, it is ay easily 
tracked as the smallest of them; and from the 
lowness of the centre of gravity, it admits of a large 
cabin and awning on deck, where the passengers are 
better accommodated than in the former way below. 
The dimensions are— 

Extreme length ........++++..63 feet, 

Beam .....-+eeeee 
Depth (including 5 inches keel) 5 

Abaft. 


see eeeerres 


Forward, 
Draft of water of the iron hull, 
when launched.......... 22 inches, 19 inches 
Ditto, when fitted up with 
cabins, &c.......ceceeeeee 37 ditto 
Ditto with 200 passengers 
and their luggage.....under 48.ditto on an even 
keel, : 

WEIGHT OF IRON EMPLOYED.* 

Tons. Cwt. Qrs. 

Keel, stem, and steru-posts,. 1 18 0 
Ribs, rivets, &c...,.0ceeee005 4 O 
Plates for the body.......+-.. 5 0 
Gunwale plates......e606+5 1 2 
Rudder, bilge-plates, &c.,,.. 0 I1 


25 ditto 


0 
0 
0 
3 





12 31 3 at 54 
per cwt.; or little more than twelve and a half tons, 
which is rather less than that of a wooden vessel of 
the same external, and smaller interual dimensions. 

An unforeseen advantage has been experienced in 
the use of this vessel, the cause of which is not very 
apparent. When any of the other boats have been 
laid alongside of the canal bank to take in or dis- 
charge passengers, they continue, on being again 
put in motion, to rub on the bank, until they ac-| 
quire head-way enough tu bring them under com- 
mand of the radder, but the Vulcan immediately 
springs eff the bank, and takes into the middle of 
the canal. 














ing sufficient power of extension aad strengds, and 

leve we must have recourse to one whose tem- 
per will not be found liable to fail; 1 mau that of 
air acted on by a piston ine bagel of adequate 
dimensions. Perhaps some of your readers will 
have the goodness to suggest a convenivat fora. 
The points te be observed are, that the 
do not incammode. the passengers, and that it he 
adapted to the use of such peuple as are employed 
in navigating the vessels, . 


ae 
_— SBligcellanies. 


Died on the 17th ult. in London, in the 5ath 
year of his age, Major-general William Mudge, of the 
royal artillery ; he was a native of Plymouth, and com- 
bined -" oy all oa lendid talents that shone so 
eminently in his tather, Dr. M h - 
father, the Rev. Zachariah Madgee™ "rhe philosehien 
transactions of the Royal Society, the trigonometrical 
survey of the kingdom, with the correct and beautiful 
_ already published, exhibit some of the labours of 
his life that have been most beneticial to the public, whilst 
the advantagesderived by the Cadets of the oyal Military 
Academy, at Woolwich, and by those of the Kast Lidia 
a a Preyer at Addiscomb, entitle bis 
memory to the gratitude of his country. G 

Mudge had the disti ished honour rs all oles 
of L. L. D. from Edinburgh; he was Fellow of the 
Royal Society, Fellow of the Antiquarian Society, « 
Commissioner of the Board of Longitude, Member of 
the Plymouth Institution. His scientific abilities were 
also held in the highest estimation by foreigners, as he 
was Fellow of the Academy of Sciences of Copenhagen, 
and had the very marked honour conferred on him of 
being named’ Correspondent to the Royal Institution 
of Paris. The King of Denmark also had lately pre- 
sented him with a magnificent Chronometer, and con- 
templated a with a stronger proof of his 
royal iavour. Gen. Mudge has left a widow and dangh- 
ter, two sons in the engineers, onein the artillery, and 
another a lieutenant in the royal navy. 











__ A German artist, M. Schortman, of Buttstead, is the 
inventor of an instrument likely to create much interest 
in the musical world. It gives the tones of the harmv- 
nicon, clarionet, horn, hautbyy, and the bow of a violin 

The instrument has keys like chose of a piano, but it is 
played in a totally different manner. The tones are 
eg by small rods of burnt wood, of various 
engths and breadths, put into vibration by a current of 
air. Its pianissimo has a perfect resemblance to the 
olian harp. ‘Ihe author has devoted four years.to the 
perfection of his instrument, and he is now about to visit 
the ——- itals of Europe, in order to exhibit the 
result of his industry and talents. 





Anecdote.—The late Mr. Andrew Cherry, of Drury 
lane Theatre, author of the Soldier's Daughter, &c. &c. 
having been applied to by a Manager of a country: the- 
atre to play a few nights as aster, returned the following 
laconic answer: 

** Sir,—I received your favour, inviting me, as a star 
to your theatre; but you must recollect, when I was a 
ony of yours, and having asked you the reason 
or — me, you replied, I was eclipsed. I must, 
therefore, decline your offer, being resolved you shall 
never make two bites at “A, CHERRY.” 


Towards the end of last summer, a man of the name 
of Glashan, an inhabitant of the village of Bonhill 
climbed to the very top af Benlomond on horseback, 
rode twice round the summit, and descended without 
once dismounting. 
tance from the base is at least six miles; but so st 
and craggy is the ascent, that the slightest stumble of 
his horse must haye instantly precipitated him down the 
the hill. —Edinburgh paper, April 10. ytd 

A mouse was on Wednorteg se’nnight ht by an 
oyster, in the pantry of the Old White Lion Inn, ,Car- 
marthen. The poor mouse, apparently in much pain, 
and still greater terror, was using every effort to rin 
away from the oyster, but in vain, the latter tenaciously 
adhering to his tail !—Carmerthen Journal. 


A'nt please the Pigs.—There is an expression much 
used by the vulgar, wherein the sense and words 
equally obscure: A’nt please the pigs. Pigs 
assuredly, a corruption of Pya, the vessel in, w! the® 
host is kept in Réman Catholic countries. The expras- 
sion, therefore, means no more than Deovolente, or awit 
is translated into modern English, by and 
carriers, God willing. 

Sir Robert Walpole, having, at a dinner party, at- 
a line from Horace, containing the word Bibist,,”— 
“ ays Sir Robert,” says one of his friends, * Is that 
good Latin?” —** Why, think so ; whatobjection have 
you to it ?”—** Why,” says the other drily, ** I did not 
know but the word might be bride-isti in your Horace.” 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW ISLAND. 
A new island’ has been discovered off Cape Horn, in 
lat. 61 deg. long, 55 deg. by the ship William, on a voy- 
age from Monte Video for Valparaiso. The same, ship 
having been despatched again by Captain Sherriff, of the 
Andromache frigate, to survey the coast, had explored 
it for 200 miles.--The Captain went ashore, found it 
covered with snow, and ‘uninhabited. Albundangce of 
ooats and ae a in its fo ood. The 
Saptain of the w who made t has, chris- 
tered it New Shetland. ad 
The King of Arragon made a very good nt 
of human life when he said; There were d four 
things in the world worth living for, old wine to drink 
—vold wood to burn—vid books to read—andold friends 
to converse with, Anda greater king than.Alphonso, 
after having enjoyed all the pleasures, and the utmost 
felicity this world was capable of prayiding for him, 
pronounced thé whole to be et I buve asked 
many of acquaintanes, whether, if & power of liv- 
ing their lives over again were gra them, they 





Pumps for clearing away leakage or bilge-water! 
were put into her, but J believe they have hardly 
‘been required to be used. 

It has been under contemplation to cause the 








would accept it? and I never heard one man of sense 
answer in the affirmativee—Dr. King. 








1001b. to 1000\b, while the average strain on the;| 














ween the agony of the divining 


l, and those of ‘maguetisin and electricity. These 





and kept up large fires tu prevent their breaking through, 
and after 10 or 12 days labour, suceceded driving 


The Champion, in a critique.on H "s picture of 
Christ's triumphant wy! into Pets ge observes that 
Voltaire is introduced into that picture as one of the 
Pharisees, that Newton and Wordsworth ‘are mare 
harisces also, gud.Wm. Hazlittan spowle! 


~ 


line is between 2501b. to 300Ib. tt hax been found) The following is é ietsia thomas 

impracticable however, to procure springs combin-|' ion ;—A few Gays ago, Charles Frigzel, @ gorvent in the 

aes | emyloyment of Me. Baxter, at Vovugh, se ice. 

* The iron was of the kind called Scrap, and was, t! er ci rof bathing wheet hd ite 

rolled and forged the. Monkland Stee} Company's chester bushels, or Aulithgow: ua four, 
Works, © ‘with ¢ coroemon flail -f'CezitleJournat )- . 
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By the path which he took, the dis- 
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THE PROFILE. 
of P lately published, by BER 
rom a volume ‘oems, ’ is 
= Banton, of Woodbridge, a Member of the 
Society of Friends, in which will be found much 
pieasing description, just sentiment, elegant expres- 
sion, and fervent feeling. } 


The readers of the Ki will have perused, with 
pleasure, a by the same author, on ** The Ivy.” 
—See K » page 168. 


I knew thee not! then wherefore gaze 
Upon thy silent shadow there, 
Which so imperfectly pourtrays 
The form thy features used to wear? 
Ye have I often look’d at thee, 
Asif those lips could speak to me. 
1 knew thee not! and thou couldst know, 
At best, but little more of one 
Whose pilgrimage on earth below 
Commenced, just ere thy own was done ; 
For few and fleeting days were thine, 
To hope or fear for lot of mine. 
Yet few and fleeting as they were, 
Fancy and feeling picture this: 
They prompted many a fervent prayer, 
Witness’d, perchance, a parting kiss ; 
And might not kiss, and prayer, from thee, 
At such a period, profit me? 
Whether they did, or not; I owe 
At least this tribute to thy worth ; 
Though little all I can bestow, 
Yet fond affection gives it birth ; 
And prompts me, as thy shade I view, 
To Mes thee, whom I never knew! 





EXTRACTS FROM 
SUMMER EVENING. 


A POEM. 


By John Clare, a Northamptonshire Peasant. 
~<_— 


Tur sinking sun is taking leave, 
And sweetly gilds the —_ of eve, 
While huddling clouds of purple dye, 
Gloomy hang the western sky. 
Crows crowd croaking over head, 
Hastening to the woods to bed. 
Cooing sits the lonely dove, 
Calling home her absent love. 
With * Kirchup! kirchup!” ’mong the wheats, 
Partridge distant partridge greets ; 
Reckoning hints to those that roam, 
That guide the squander’d covey home. 
Swallows check their winding flight, 
And twitter on the chimney fight 

. . eo s ° 
Bats flit by in hood and cowl ; 
Through the barn-hole pops the owl 
From the hedge in drowsy hum, 
Heedless buzzing beetles bum, 
Haunting every bushy place, 
Flopping in the labourer's face. 
Now the snail hath made his ring ; 
And the the moth with snowy wing 
Circles round in winding whirls, 
‘Through sweet evening's sprinkled pearls 

. * oe e e 


Prom the hay-cock’s moisten'd heaps, 
Startled frogs take vaunting leaps; 
And along the shaven mead, 
Jumping travellers, they proceed ; 
Quick the dewy srass divides, 
Moistening sweet their speckled sides ; 
From the grass or flowret’s cup, 
Quick the dew-drop bounces up. 
Now the blue frog creeps along, 
And the bird's forgot his song: 
Flowers now sleep within their hoods; 
Daisies button into buds; 
¥rom soiling dew the butter-cup 
Shuts his golden jewels up; 
And the rose and woodbine, they 
Wait again the smiles of day. 
*Neath the willow’s wavy boughs, 
Dolly, singing, milks her cows ; 
While the brook as bubbling by, 
Joins in murmuring meledy. 
Dick and Dob, with jostling joll, 
Homeward drag the rumbling roll ; 
Whilom Ralp, for Doll to wait, 
Lolls him o'er the pasture gate. 
Swains to fold their sheep begin ; 
Dogs loud barking drive them in. 
Hedgers now along the road 
Homewards bend beneath their load ; 
And from the Jong furrow'd scams, 
Ploughmen loore their weary teans; 
Ball, with urging lashes weal'd, 
Still e0 slow to drive a-field, 
Kager blundering from the plough, 
Wants no whip to drive him now ; 
At the stable door he stands, 
Looking round for friendly hands 
To loose the door its fast'ning pin, 
And let him with his 2orn begin. 
Kougd the yard a thousand ways, 
Beasts in expectation gaze, 
Cawhing at the loads of hay 
Passing fodderers tug away. _ 
flogs with grumbling, deafening noise, 
Rother round the server bores 
And fur and near, the motley group 
Apxsous claim their suppering-up. 
# rom the rest, a blest release, 
Gabbling home, ¢he quarreling geese 
Seek ther warm straw litter'd shed, 
And, waddling, prate away to bed. 
*Nighted by unseen woe So 
Poking bens, that lose their way, 
On the hovel's rafter’s rise, 
Slumbering there, the fox's priac’ 
Now the cat has ta‘en her seat, 
Wi ib her tail curl’d round her foot; 
Vetently she sits to watch 


mare fighting on the d 


ww Doll brings th’ ee 7 
ot begin to w cir tails ; 
. th enahes and be’ welcom'd in, 
And they with } ag. cuate begin : 
Slove ip the aap riwnung o'er, 
She pope their behind the . 
o o @ _ @ 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. — 





f Dark and darker glooms the sky ; 

a *gins close the labourer’s eye : 
Dobson leaves his gree:.sward seat, 
Neighbours where they neighbours meet 
Cosy 00 ponies, and work in hand, 

An es tell from foreign land, 
While his pipe is puffing out, 
Sue he’s putting to the rout; 
Gossiping, who takes delight 
To sheol her knitting out at night, 
And backbite neighbours "bout the town— 
Who's got new caps, and who a gown, 
And many a thing her evil eye 
Can see don’t come honest by. 
Chattering at a neighbour's house, 
She hears call out her frowning spouse : 
"d to start, she soodles home, 
Her knitting twirling o’er her thumb, 
As, loth to leave, afraid to stay, 
She bawls her story all the way: 
The tale so fraught with ‘ticing charms, 
Her apron folded o’er herarms, __ 
She leaves the unfinished tale, in pain, 
To end as evening comes again ; 
And in the cottage gangs with dread, 
To meet eld Dobson's timely frown, 
Who grumbling sits, prepar’d for bed, 
While she stands chelping "bout the town, 
The night-wind now with sooty wings, 
1n the cotter’s chimney sings. 
Now, as stretching o’er the bed, 
Soft I raise my drowsy head, 
Listening to the ushering charms, 
That shake the elm-tree’s mossy arms: 
Till sweet slumbers stronger 5 
Deeper darkness stealing and 
Then, as rock’d, I sink to sleep, 
’Mid the wild wind’s lulling sound. 








ON SIR WALTER SCOTT 
RECEIVING THE ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
ie 

il, of Albin !* of harpers the pride; 
Hail cd of Albin ! we sing from the Clyde: 
‘North, South, East, and West, will combine in the lay; 
And be one in thy praises—Forth, Tweedside, and Tay. 


| Long hath rung in thy strains, Caledonia brave ; 
; Whose mountains are blue—where the heather bells 


wave : 
| May they long bloom in freedom and fealty the same ; 
| And in minstrelsy rival the soft flowing ‘Thame ! 


The deeds of the Border resound in thy strain ; 


| At thy touch, the moss-troopers are marshall’d again; 
| Rise, shades of past heroes, on corselet and glaive, 
| For the pibroch has rung o’er Loch Ketturin’s wave. 


Have you heard of old Branksome ?—of ancient Mel- 
rose ? 


Heard of Flodden’s death field, where the valiant “a 
| Would you Jearn of Lord Marmion, by Isbel’s Well, 
| in ? 





| ain ? 
|’Tis the Harper of Albin can temper the strain. 


| Are ye from the low-country ?—To Albin’s height’s 
| true ? 

\Is your doyblet of serge, or your bonnet of blue ?— 
'Do ye comé south the Borjer ?—To Rokeby repair; 
|For the Harper of Albin hath carolled it there. 


|| Rude Atornish, thy halls with his love-lay have rung ; 
| Thy bloody ticld, Bannockburn, too he hath-sung : 
The days of King Robert are long pass'd away— 

| But, Harper of Albin, they live in thy lay ! 

| Now, leal to the North, Callum-Cam, he has said ; 

| And floats in Dun-Edin,+ the plume and — ; 

|| Rally true to the tartan, ye warm-hearted Gael— 

\| And, Harper of AJbin, exultingly hail. 

lA Knight now Sir WaL TER our Sov’reign hath made : 
| So ever be merit by Royalty paid; — 

|| The diadem of Brunswick shines brighter by far, 

I When the Harper of Albin wins ribband or star. 


|| Though he need no escutchcent to blazon his fame, 
! Let dexter, sinister, the charge be the same ; 

|The Harp of old Albin surtout gaily drest; 

|The Thistle majestic, our Minstrels crest. 


Long prosper ottr King, who so feelingly knew 

| Where the badge of distinction so justly was due ;_ mE 
| May his Harper and we shout, “ be glorious his reign, 
\"Tilf Albion and Albin re-echo again ! 











* Albin—the ancient name of the North of Scotland. 
| + Dun-Edin—the ancient name of Edinburgh. ‘This 
verse alludes to the Albin Club, for the encouragement 
(of the ancient national costume of Scotland, particularly 
\the tartan. Of this Socicty Sir Walter Scott is a princi- 
| pal party. , 
| —erms in Heraldry. 





Literary Potices. 
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| ANASTASIUS, OR MEMOIRS OF A GREEK. 
Written at the close of the eighteenth century. 

8 vols London, 161¢ 

(From the Scotsman.) 

} —_>- 

|| In the art of novel writing, Sir Walter Scott has, 
'\fur @ series of years, been undisputed Jord of the 
\escendant. A rival, however, has at length entered 
|ithe lists in the person of the author of Ana. 
| wtasive, who, if we are not grievously mistaken, nay 
| dave to present the sharp point of his lance to the 
} mighty minstrel himself. This second “ Great Un- 
known” is generally supposed to be no other than 
| Lord Byron, though a claim has been brought for- 
|| ward in favour of Mr. Thomas Hope, author of the 
) Costume of the Ancients; but whosvever he way be, 
‘he is evidently possessed of taleuts of the first order. 
"To the lightness and variety of Gil Blas, Avastatius 
j|wnites the same kind of historical information that 
1 throws a charm over the fictitious travels of Anachar- 
sis. The manners of the Turks, the Greeks, the Arabi- 
ans, and, in short, of the inbabitauts of every country 
whece the restless bere of the picce sojoursed, arc 








+ Escutcheon, Dexter, Sinister, Char ‘¢, and Surtout | 
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jminately and faithfully described.. Nor is it that sort 
of insight into their mauners which might have been 
Hgathered from the works of travellers, that the au- 
thor presents us with, but such as could only be 
obtained by actual observation and familiar inter- 
course, 


The magnificent scenery of this classic region, aud 
the mighty works of its inhabitants, furnish ample 
{scope for rich and splendid description. Coustanti- 
aople, “ with its verdant hills,” and “ chrystal fouo- 
tains,” its splendid mosques and towering minarets ; 
Athos, “ whose gigantic and insulated mass, alone 
dimly beheld soaring above the silver wave, looked 
like the huge spirit of. the deep, emerged from its 
dark cavern to survey his domain ;—the. gorgeous 
palaces of Cairo, and toe wide bosom of the islaad- 
studded Archipelago, are all depicted with a vivid 
and masteriy pencil. Greece, tov, is not omitted ; 
{but she is miserably changed frum thuét Greece which 
used to be the subject of our school-boy admiration. 
Her gliry and her power are indeed departed for 
ever and nothing now remains to mark that such 
‘things’ were, except a few ruinous fragments of 
her * splendour past,” which still attract the atten- 
tion of the’ classic traveller. 
country of melancholy remembrances, and 

** Greece and Grecian arts by barbarous hands are quell’d.” 

The only material blemish in the work before us, 
is the shockingly depraved character of the hero. 
He is represented, or rather represents himself, as. 
the very wickedest of the wicked, as destitute of 
every virtue that enobles humanity, and as running 
on @ continued course of debauchery and crime, 
without once shedding @ tear, or even wasting a 
{thought on the misery and ruin which he had pro- 
duced. The author, without making “ a faultless 


by improving his character. Such personages, how- 


sent generation, who require some powerful stimu- 
lant to rouse their sensibilities, already become cal- 
lous from frequent excitement. 

-The following extract is all we can afford,.and is 
merely such a specimen of its style and manner, asa 
single stove would be of a magnificent edifice, or one 
carnation of a bed of flowers :— 


“ There are men so gifted, as, in whatever situa- 
tion fate may place them, still to inspire a certain 
awe and respect; and though fallen, through dint of 
adverse circumstances, into the most abject condi- 
divp, still to retain over all around them an innate 
superiority. Of this sort was Mackari. He had 
been one of the chieftains of that small tribe of moun- 
taineers, pent up in the peninsula of Mayno, who, 
like greater uations, claim dominion over the seas 
that gird their native rocks. He had only considered 
himself as actiug cunfurinably to his natural right, 
in capturing vessels that trespassed on his domain 
without purchasing bis permission; and in his con- 
duct he discerned neither injustice nor treachery, 
His lofty soul therefore still preserved all its dignity 
amid his fallenfortunes. Patient under every insult, 














sigh, to offer a remonstrance, or to beg a mitigation 
of his sufferings. Even when his keepers, unable to 
wrest from his scornful lip the smallest acknowledg- 
ment of their ingenuity in torturing, began to doubt 
their own powers, and, irritated at his very forbear. 
ance, resolved to conquer, by a last aud highest out- 
rage, bis immoveable firmness; when, with weights and 





She has become’ a} 


Jj of George the Good, the parishioners ac 


monster,” might certainly have improved the uovel || 


ever, seem to be quite suited to the taste of the pre- | 


unruffled by torture, he was never heard to utter a} 
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who approached him. They confessed by their f 
their nothingness in his presence : they scarce ¢ 
derive a sufficient sense of security from all the fe 
ters which they hud heaped upon their victim! } 
vain would he himself, with a bitter and disdainfy 
smile, point to his forlorn state, and ask what r 
apprehended from one on whom they might tra, 
ple with impunity. The mere sound of his yo. 
seemed to belie bis words. It was the-roar of a licg 
dreaded even when emitted through the bars of 
cage. And when, with shackles somewhat {c 

in order to perform his daily labour, Mackarj 
enabled to raise his head and to resume bis erect 
ture—when ‘his majestic forehead shone fer above 
the brows of his tallest companions, he fouked jj 
the:cedar of Lebanon, which though scathed byt 
lightning from heaven, still overtops all the trees 
the forest; and the wretches, to whose care be 
committed, used immediately to recede to 8 fearfy 
distance."—Vol. I, p. 120—3, teeter. 





Singular Circumstance.—There is at prese wis 
Farming mn, _— Northleach, a worthy 6 eta) 
old gentleman, who was appointed churchwarden of¢ 
oa on on the very day of Sor e008 old King’s; . 

e has retained the office uninterruptedly for every ‘age 
ceeding year; and on the occasion of the jubilee, 
celebrating the attainment of the 50th year of the reig 

ied the 





py 97g of their portion of the general joy, 
a festival dianer of commemoration to their -y 
friend the chutchwarden, whom they are resolved {, 


for the remaining years of his lif 
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GAME XLIII. 
ee 
The White to Checkmate in Four Moves. 
(Lolli, page 580: ) 
Black. 
°C ¢* §& @&® YT 
Ie — 
2 @ 
| _\8 
tetas eer ons eee 
| it 
5 4383 21 
WHITE. 
SOLUTION. 
WRITE. BLacx. 
1 Castle ...:.5—8- 1 Castle ....56—6 
2 Castle ....7—8- 2 Castle ....7~8 
3 Bishop... .5—5-+- 3 Castle ....7—7 
4 Bishop... .7—7-+4-Mare, 











pullies, they forced duwn to the ground that counte- 
nance which, serene in the midst of suffering, seemed 
only fit to face the heavens; when they compelled 
him, whoxe mental independence defied all their means 
of cvercion, constantly to behold the fetters that con. 
tracted his body, they only succeeded to depress his 
learthly frame; they were not able to lower his ua- 
bending xpint. Still calm, stillsereue as before, he 
only smiled at the fresh chains with which be was 
luaded ; and, at each new fetter sdded to his former 
shockles, his miud only scemed to take a loftier 
flight. 

“ Yct, impassible as he appeared to his own 
woes, wan he most feelingly alive to those of his cow- 
panions, Of every uew hardship which threateued 
to increase their sufferings, he uuiformly stood for- 
ward to court the preference ; aud while bis fortitude 
awed into silence the useless complaints of bis troop, 
this selfdcvotion still relieved its real misery. Que 














his club the comrade of Mackari’s fetters, whom his 
;mavacled hands could not save from the blow, he 
opposed to the frightful weapon all be could com- 
tnand, his arm; which, brokeu by the stroke, fell by 
his side a wreck. 

“Thus did the Maynote Captain's former erew 
{still view in their chief, though toaded with irons like 


tuned to pay all the obedience they could show, but 
the protector on whom they depended for all the 
comfurt they couid receive, Hiv very keepers were 


day, when a ferocious soldier was goinez to fell with!! 


\themselves, not only the master to whom they conti- } 


To Correspondents. 








The hint of a FriEnp to reduce the size of the Keld- 

doscepe to half its present-dimensions, is so touch is 
accordance with the wishes we have heard ex 
by very many other . that we may p 
be tempted to make the experiment, shouid we.dem 
it prudent to continue the work beyond the 7 


vo! mun when wilh epeninate ar the pent ee bi 
we 5 azard a continuante e under: 
taking, weshall probably commence the volume 


in the quarto form ; as we wish to hed the wishes 
of the public in every possible way, aud to remert 
every probable objection, before we provownse finally 


on the course it will be prudent to adopt 





Vireuta Divina.—The shart commutication os the 
subject from a periodical publication of 179%; 9i@ 
which we have been favoured by an anon: 
friend, shall, with his ission, 4 
the Mercury, for which, from its extent, it is well 
adapted. Our correspondent will find in our 
| uges un interesting article on the same subject, 
will be followed up by another next week. 





| 
| Prison DiscirLine.—We have received the artse 
| on this important subject. It shall be inserted 369 
continuation of the series we huve already 

under-the head of the Philanthropist. 
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uueble in bis sight tv shake off the awe fel: by ull 


Y «Bt. dazace’s-voad, Sor ready 





Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-street; Mr. Gt 
Day, Newsman, Dale-street 3 and Mr. jew ' 
mornsy nly. . 
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leave in undisturbed possession of his parochial honour 
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